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to Byron's authorship may be advanced. The enduring interest of 
English Bards lies in its scores of references to the poet's contem- 
poraries; its satire is extremely personal. A Farrago, on the other 
hand, contains hardly one such reference. Secondly, for the model 
of his satires Byron was more indebted to Gifford than to Pope, 
as has been abundantly proved by Fuess. A Farrago is written 
by a slavish imitator of Pope; to set down my marginal cross- 
references would be tedious; any reader can establish them for 

himself. 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bryn Mpii'r Cnll.p.ap.. 



FROSTNE'S MARQUISE IN L'AVARE 

Moliere's indebtedness to La Belle Plaideuse of Boisrobert for 
various incidents of L'Avare has been frequently pointed out. 
Among others Professor Moritz Levi, in his article on " The 
Sources of L'Avare," Mod. Lang. Notes, xv, 1!) ff., and again, in 
the introduction to his edition of L'Avare, (D. C. Heath & Co), 
has indicated the most striking points of resemblance. That the 
influence of the earlier play may serve to explain the denouement 
suggested by Frosine at the close of the first scene of the fourth 
act does not appear to me, however, to have been sufficiently 
stressed. 

The passage is a familiar one and need not be quoted. Frosine 
suggests a scheme for deceiving the miser and winning his consent 
to the marriage of Cleante and Mariane, by means of a pretended 
Marquise of Lower Brittany, whose willingness to give Harpagon 
all of her wealth by marriage contract would induce him to marry 
her and give up Mariane. 

In a note to these lines in his edition, Professor Levi cites the 
play of Boisrobert for examples of the strange Breton names to 
which Frosine alludes, but not as a source of the plan itself. W. 
Knorich, in an article on the " Quellen des Avare von Moliere," 
in the Zeitschrift fur Franzosisch e Sprache und Literatur, vnr, 
51-07, mentions the fact that this episode is treated at length in 
La Belle Plaideuse and gives quotations showing the comic effect 
of the use of the queer names, but even he does not lay much stress 
on the resemblance. 
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In La Belle Plaideuse, it is true, there is no false marquise from 
Brittany, but a real countess whose title and wealth is at stake in a 
lawsuit. In order to dazzle the eyes of the miserly father and win 
his consent to her marriage with his son, she assumes the title and 
is credited with fictitious estates by her valet. She inquires about 
large sums of money, which she pretends are due her, when she 
knows that the miser and his friend are overhearing her. The 
father is so attracted by the prospect of such a magnificent mar- 
riage for his son, and for his daughter, whom the brother of the 
supposed countess agrees to take without a dowry, that he gives his 
consent, and signs the contracts, without further investigation. He 
learns, too late, that the countess is the very adventuress from 
whom he had been trying to save his son. A favorable decision of 
the lawsuit is announced opportunely, and the odium of the decep- 
tion is lessened by the fact that the so-called countess actually 
obtains her title and estate. 

In view of the well-established fact that Moliere knew and used 
the play of his predecessor, in other scenes, it is clear that he had 
this episode in his mind when he attributed a similar expedient to 
Frosine's inventive genius. This will serve to explain, tho not to 
justify, the insertion of this suggested denouement, to which no 
further reference is made. It may have been in the author's 
thought actually to develop it, as he had done other incidents which 
he found in the previous play, and that he gave up the idea because 
it would have failed to solve the mystery of Valere's birth, have 
rendered unnecessary the theft of the casket, and, in other respects, 
have been an inadequate solution of his main plot. In this case, 
the contemplated ruse would have been left as a mark of Frosine's 
ready imagination and fertility of resources, (which Mesnard and 
Professor Levi suggest was its purpose) and, also, to hint at other 
weaknesses of a miser's nature. We may have our doubts, more- 
over, as to whether the stratagem would have succeeded so well 
with the wily Harpagon as with the more gullible Amidor of La 
Belle Plaideuse. In any case, I do not believe that Moliere would 
have thought of this if it had not been suggested by the plot of the 
other play. 

Several minor points which, to my mind, are the result of similar 
suggestions, may be mentioned, as I have not seen them referred to 
elsewhere. 
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Frosine's plea of her need of money to meet the expenses of a 
lawsuit, which utterly fails to touch the flinty heart of Harpagon, 
is the same as that successfully employed by the mother of La Belle 
Plaideuse to stimulate the generosity of her daughter's suitor. 

Much of the action of Boisrobert's comedy takes place in " la 
foire Saint Germain," which may have suggested the allusion to the 
fair in If Avar e, tho Professor Levi believes this refers to a different 
fair. 1 

The miser of La Belle Plaideuse, as does Harpagon, possesses a 
carriage and pair which are not in the best of condition. This 
luxury does not seem strange in his case, as he is not made out 
quite so stingy as Harpagon, and, moreover, he makes, or thinks he 
makes, a good profit when he is tricked into selling them. 

Many little difficulties which arise in the interpretation of 
L'Avare can be cleared away if we consider them in connection with 
his sources, and, even if we cannot defend the dramatist for bring- 
ing in extraneous incidents or details, we can at least see the expla- 
nation for them. 

Casimik Zdanowicz. 
University of Wisconsin. 



KEVIEWS 

The German Language. Outlines of its Development. By Tobias 
Diekhoff. New York, Oxford University Press, 1914. [Ox- 
ford German Series by American Scholars.] 

In the present work the author gives a sketch of the development 
of the German language for those who have not as yet made a study 
of its older stages. The book is divided into two approximately- 
equal parts, — the first devoted to phonology, word-formation and 
inflections ; the second to syntax. After a first general chapter on 
language and language study, in which the basic laws of speech- 
change are discussed, and a resume of the Germanic dialects and their 
relationships, which belongs more logically in the second chapter, 
Diekhoff devotes nine pages to the explanation of the organs of 
speech and their uses and another nine pages to a classification of 

1 L'Avare, (Heath and Co., 1908), note to page 53, 1. 3. 



